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and each successive attempt establishes a kind of progressive
scale of ascent between the lately deified author, and the
reader, who had deemed his excellence inaccessible. The
stupidity, the mediocrity, the merit of his imitators, are alike
fatal to the first inventor, by showing how possible it is to
exaggerate his faults and to come within a certain point of
his beauties.

Materials also (and the man of genius as well as his wretched
imitator must work with the same) become stale and familiar.
Social life, in our civilized days, affords few instances capable
of being painted in the strong dark colours which excite sur-
prise and horror; and robbers, smugglers, bailiffs, caverns,
dungeons, and mad-houses, have been all introduced until
they ceased to interest. And thus in the novel, as in every
style of composition which appeals to the public taste, the
more rich and easily worked mines being exhausted, the ad-
venturous author must, if he is desirous of success, have
recourse to those which were disdained by his predecessors as
unproductive, or avoided as only capable of being turned
to profit by great skill and labour.

Accordingly a style of novel has arisen, within the last fifteen
or twenty years, differing from the former in the points upon
which the interest hinges ; neither alarming our credulity nor
amusing our imagination by wild variety of incident, or by
those pictures of romantic affection and sensibility, which
were formerly as certain attributes of fictitious characters as
they are of rare occurrence among those who actually live and
die. The substitute for these excitements, which had lost
much of their poignancy by the repeated and injudicious use
of them, was the art of copying from nature as she really
exists in the common walks of life, and presenting to the
reader, instead of the splendid scenes of an imaginary world,
a correct and striking representation of that which is daily
taking place around him.

In adventuring upon this task, the author makes obvious
sacrifices, and encounters peculiar difficulty. He who paints
from U beau ideal, if his scenes and sentiments are striking and
interesting, is in a great measure exempted from the difficult
task of reconciling them with the ordinary probabilities of
life : but he who paints a scene of common occurrence, places
his composition within that extensive range of criticism which